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FOR WHOM DO YOU WRITE? 


Where do you send your stories? E/ther 
you plan and write them, having a particular 
market in view at the time ; or you write first 
and then search for the publication to which 
the story seems suited. Is it best to have a 
definite market in mind before beginning a 
story ? Is this always true ? And why ? 

All will agree that one must have some sort 
of marketing plan, that one cannot submit 
stories to whatever publication first comes to 
mind. To follow this plan would be like aim- 
ing at no market at all. Writing first and se- 
lecting suitable markets afterward is an im- 
provement, for it is aiming in the general di- 
rection of some target or other ; but to decide 
on a definite market previous to the writing, 
is to fasten one’s eye, attention, or effort on 
the very bull’s-eye. 

Well enough it is to take great pains in find- 
ing suitable markets for completed stories, but 


better still to find those markets before writ- 
ing the story. Why? And through what 
channels does a story pick its perilous way 
from author to destinatiou ? Who, in short, 
is the consumer ? 

Liken a story to a commodity. You, the 
writer, are the manufacturer. You have de- 
cided to produce something, and to sell it. 
Right here we may stop for a moment. To 
serve art and other higher considerations, one 
ought, of course, to write for the pleasure of 
it, for the help it may give to others, or for the 
satisfaction one may gain from an artistic 
production ; but that is outside the question. 
Most folks write for the purpose of selling ; 
and that is the proposition at hand. And so, 
you, the manufacturer, have resolved to pro- 
duce and sell. What should be your first 
consideration ? To make sure that there will 
be a demand for your product — somewhere. 
That proved, you should do your utmost to 
manufacture a fine product. And finally — 
and of greatest importance — you should con- 
sider how and to whom you will sell. 

Though your product—your story —be 
needed, though you turn out a fine piece of 
goods, it will be worth rothing unless you 
know to whom it can best be sold. And how 
shall the sale be brought about quickly and 
easily ¢ If a story has worth of theme and 
subject, is entertaining or instructive, and is 
well written — requirements with which all are 
familiar —there remains the final and most 
vital consideration of putting the goods on the 
market. In short : Who is your consumer ? 
And how shall you get his business ? 

Do you sell to the magazines? Are they 
your consumer? No. Is the editor your ulti- 
mate goal? Again, no. Who, then, must you 
always bear in mind when planning to manu- 
facture and market your wares ? In the busi- 
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ness world a product follows certain trade 
channels, from manufacturer, through some 
middleman like jobber or wholesaler or re- 
tailer, down to consumer. So it must be with 
stories. You are the producer; the editor 
is the middleman, his magazine being simply 
the Exchange, the Trading Market, the 
“Floor,” upon which your product is to be 
bartered, weighed, bought, and sold. At the 
Exchange the editor will link you with the 
consumer. 

And this consumer is the reader. He is 
your final appeal. 

This being true, it is vital that you first 
study the reader before manufacturing your 
story and placing it on the market. Do not 
“study the magazines”; do not wonder 
“what editors want”; but go back to the 
reader, your consumer. The magazine is 
merely the Exchange, and the editor is the 
experienced and official go-between. He 
knows what his trade — your consumer — 
wants. In order to pass the editor, give heed 
to what his readers are demanding. 

How can this be effected ? Naturally by 
seeing that your product—your story —is 
suited in every way to the particular group of 
readers ; and that gives three definite consid- 
erations which will bring about the “ consum- 
mation to be desired.” To sell your manu- 
script, through the middleman, to the con- 
sumer, see that it has (1) attention value ; 
(2) reader interest ; and (3) reader confi- 
dence. These requirements have less to do 
with technique primarily than with broader, 
more general, truths. It is a business propo- 
sition, of manufacturing and selling ; and busi- 
ness rules will serve it best. 

Having found just what your particular 
consumer needs, is interested in, or prefers — 
gaining these facts through a study of the 
middleman and his Exchange —be sure that 
title, opening, style, and construction are so 
attractive that they will gain attention value 
for your story. This point is general, for all 
stories, aimed at whatever group of readers, 
should seek attention through attractive titles, 
openings, and all the rest. 

Reader interest, the second consideration, 
becomes more particular, however. Now it is 


the consumer. To be sure, every reader in 
any group is interested along certain general 
lines; but your particular consumer has special 
interests. How do you know? By noting with 
which middleman he deals, at what Exchange 
he trades, and what lines he buys, — that is, 
what sort of a magazine your consumer reads, 
and what its editorial policies are. Thus, pack 
your story with materials that will interest this 
particular group of readers. Not merely de- 
tective stories for detective and mystery pub- 
lications, sea stories for magazines of the sea, 
and so on, but the questions of style, length, 
sex, especially of particular types of charac- 
ters, certain locales and tones and moods and 
settings — all these should be weighed care- 
fully by the writer if reader interest is to be 
gained. 

The third point — reader confidence — is the 
writer's most valuable asset. Just as a manu- 
facturer is “made” if the trade has absolute 
confidence in him and his product, so the 
writer need never worry again if editor and 
reader clamor for his stories, knowing that 
they are four-square. And what is this con- 
fidence in a writer’s stories ? It is the read- 
er’s knowledge — and the editor’s — that there 
is no sham, no false note, no dashed-off effecr, 
in the story. The feeling of certainty that 
every fact can be relied on ; and that work- 
manship is true, and characterization sound. In 
short, reader confidence is gained only by the 
author who has served ; struggled ; kept re- 
lentlessly to the straight, hard road of truth, 
of fact, of unwavering determination to put 
the best he has into every paragraph, and to 
allow nothing but truth, pure and fine, to exist 
in his stories. 

Then will the consumer demand more of 
that product from the middleman; and when 
readers call for certain brands, editors move 
quickly and powerfully to fill their shelves. If 
a writer finds that his product is popular, he 
may know it has a fine, upstanding qualifica- 
tion. So long as he continues to produce the 
same quality of goods and service, his business 
will increase. Nothing need be said about 
consumers with distorted tastes, and manu- 
facturers that produce goods to meet this de- 
mand. They have chosen that class of trade. 
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Well and good —if that be their preference. 

Finally, there is always the burning question, 
why write for other folks at all? Why not 
write for one’s own pleasure and approval? 
Art, and all that... ? We paint pictures, 
play the piano, weave rugs, and do many other 
such things, for pleasure. Yet how seldom 
does any one write, except for the money that 
may be gotten from it! 

Never fret about all that. If one strives to 
make his stories the best he can, “ pointing ” 
each one toward a human-target, he may be 
sure that “art” will take care of itself. The 





VII.— Mechanics of Telling a Story — The 
Several Styles of Literature. 

In my last talk, after reaching the large unit 
of the theme I went back and picked up loose 
ends, little practical points that might have 
escaped our notice. There are a few more to 
be touched on before we pass on. 

One of the errors that a beginner makes is 
to think that his theme has to be startling. 
You will find that most themes are simple and 
not new. The pride of a father is not a start- 
ling theme, yet it has given us the greatest 
tragedy in English, possibly in any language, 
What is new about themes is their treatment — 
new characters, new settings, modern coz- 
ditions, and often a new solution. 

The beginner is apt to have more than one 
theme in his story, with the result that he can 
do justice to no one of the number, and the 
reader becomes confused. In like manner the 
beginner is apt to have sub-plots. In a long 
novel sub-plots are permissible, but even then 
they have to be woven into the texture of the 
story so that they give a unified effect. Also 
the beginner is apt to have more than one lead- 
ing character, and this again, confuses the 
reader. 


TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


Copyright, 1925, by Richard Bowland Kimball. 


reason is that human nature is the same, 
whether in New York, Europe, or the South 
Sea Isles. If we feel an emotion and weave 
it into the best story we know how to write, 
we shall have full right to look to our reward 
in publishers’ checks. We shall have done an 
upstanding thing toward other human beings — 
our readers. 

First, consider the reader. The editor may 
be able to give you the best line on him, but 
that isn’t enough. Go back to the source of 
the demand. George Boardman Potter 

HartForp, Conn. 








In a novel it is permissible to see the story 
through the eyes of several of the characters. 
This has been carried to the utmost extreme 
in Browning’s poem “The Ring and the 
Book.” It should not be done, as a rule, in a 
short story, and even in a novel we get unity 
by seeing the story through a single pair of 
eyes. In an ordinary love story there might 
seem to be two leading characters, the man and 
the woman, but as a matter of fact the story 
is seen through either the man’s or the woman’s 
eyes. Be sure to know what your theme is and 
be sure to know who is your leading char- 
acter or protagonist. 

You will be surprised to find how little ma- 
terial you need for a story, even in character- 
ization and personal description. Give your 
characters a few leading characteristics and 
you will be surprised to find how they will fill 
in the little touches for themselves. As a gen- 
eral rule, try to be impressionistic in your 
descriptions of characters. Don't cloud the 
picture with details so that you cannot see your 
heroine’s face for her features. Dickens was 
an adept at picking out significant details. If 
a certain character had prominent teeth, that 
was all he told you. Every time the character 
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came into the story, Dickens mentioned the 
prominent teeth. I think Dickens overdid this, 
and I am not advising impressionism as a mere 
device. 

Many writers have almost a formula for 
their short stories. O. Henry, with his sur- 
prise, trick endings, so prepares the reader for 
an unexpected ending that the reader almost 
loses the pleasure of the surprise. One of the 
best writers today is Katherine Fullerton Ger- 
ould, who sprang into immediate fame with a 
story in Scribner's, “ Vain Oblations.” She is 
said to write according to this formula : She 
takes an apparently invulnerable character and 
places it in unusual or exotic surroundings and 
demonstrates that under changed conditions it 
has feet of clay like all of us. I cannot be- 
lieve that so true an artist as Mrs. Gerould 
follows any formula, but if you read her 
stories, including “ Vain Oblations,” you will 
find that this discovery of clay feet happens 
again and again. 

Whether you show in your stories that your 
characters have feet of clay or hearts of gold, 
you at least must show some character growth. 
At the end of your story your characters 
should be different from what they were at the 
beginning — not different people, but they 
should have developed in some way. The be- 
ginner also is in danger of telling his story 
at the top of his voice —he is so anxious to 
produce the effect he is after that he over- 
accents. If a man is shouting at you 
call the time, he loses the effect that lies in 
shouting. 

Learn the power that lies in under-statement. 
Here, as everywhere, what you want is variety 
in your work. 

In the mere mechanics of telling a story, you 
will find there are several ways of doing it. 
You can tell it in the first person or the third 
person. Perhaps the most natural way of tell- 
ing a story is to tell it in the first person, and 
this again can take the form of either straight 
narrative or the form of letters or a diary. 
The early English novelists were addicted to 

the epistolary form. Modern editors and 
publishers are apt to regard the diary and the 
letter form as old-fashioned, and they look 


slightly askance even on the first person. Yet 
every now and ther a big success is scored in 
one of these forms. Write the story in the 
form you feel it, and that will increase the 
chances of its being good. 

Most stories are written in the third person 
and yet many of these have what I call a con- 
cealed first-person effect. The story is seen 
through the eyes of the leading character. One 
of Henry James’s stories begins like this : — 

When he reached the hotel, McCarthy Grice 


was apprised to his great disappointment, that 
his mother and sister were absent for the day. 


This is a good example of the concealed first 
person. While the story is written in the third 
person, we know that it will all be seen through 
the eyes of McCarthy Grice. 

In treating of the theme we reach a large 
unit, but there are wider generalizations even 
than that. Literature falls naturally into sev- 
eral classes and it is convenient to define them. 
We must remember, however, that no piece of 
literature is a perfect example of any given 
class, although from its general character we 
may call it romantic, classic, realistic, natural- 
istic, symbolistic, and so on. 

The classic writer has been described as a 
man who accents form and the romantic writer 
as a man who accents content. The classic 
writer, according to this definition, is apt to 
follow approved canons of art, like the classic 
French dramatists, who observed in their plays 
the Greek dramatic unities of time, place, and 
action. Shakspere, on the other hand, does not 
care for hallowed forms. He is more anxious 
to communicate what is in his mind than to 
spend much time about the methods he uses to 
communicate it. He has been called Gothic, 
as if his work were like a Gothic cathedral, 
full of incongruous details but blending into a 
unified whole when seen at a distance. 

My own idea is that every first-rate artist 
creates a new form. He has difficulty in get- 
ting recognition, but after his death his work 
is used as a model in schools and the profes- 
sors say : “Whoso writes stories otherwise, 
shall die!” O. Henry is a good example. He 
had great difficulty in achieving recognition, he 
died in debt to everybody, and now in all the 
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schools in the country they are teaching people 
to write O. Henry. 

Romantic literature might also be described 
as an attempt to escape from reality. The 
first stories, I believe, were of this type. Why 
write stories if the author is satisfied with life 
as it is? These first stories were fairy tales, 
and doubtless date from the time we first had 
articulate speech. “ Cinderella” is a good ex- 
ample. The idea in this and similar ideas must 
have been embodied in the first stories of the 
race, and such ideas are just as good today as 
they ever were. Write a Cinderella story 
adapted to modern conditions and if it is good 
it will be a success. 

A friend of mine had the patience to go 
through a great number of stories in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and he tells me that the 
great majority of them are fairy stories adapted 
to modern conditions. He said he could even 
identify the ogres and good fairies under thin 
disguises. Everybody feels that he is a hero 
if he only had the chance to prove it. Every- 
body wants a magic carpet or an Aladdin’s 
lamp, and it is perfectly legitimate to gratify 
this human thirst for glory in a day-dream 
when we cannot get it in real life. It is val- 
uable because it exercises our imagination and 
refreshes our soul, but only on condition that 
we know it is an illusion —a little spree —and 
do. not take it too seriously. We love “ Treas- 
ure Island” not because it gives a new sense of 
reality but because it takes us away from the 
daily grind. 

The danger of romantic work is that it tends 
toward the picturing of an impossible and 
sentimental world, giving the reader a distorted 
sense of reality, as in “ Pollyanna.” In its 
highest manifestations, romantic literature 
might be called idealistic literature, holding 
before the race heroic examples that are yet 
possible. The theory back of this is that if we 
hold persistently before us an ideal we tend to 
become like it. 

The realist in literature is of an altogether 
different breed. -He is made of sterner stuff 
than the romanticist. Instead of retreating 
from reality and picturing a fairer world than 
this, he boldly advances on conditions as he 
sees them, picturing cowardice and defeat as 
well as bravery and victory. The realist be- 





lieves that it is valuable to make a record of 
life as it is lived. We would all admit that a 
faithful portrayal of anything has an histori- 
cal and scientific value, but the realist places 
a deeper value on reality than this. He be- 
lieves that literature is only another form of 
life. In our own proper persons we are 
limited, but by means of literature we exper- 
ience phases of life which we otherwise would 
miss. Suffering and failure, these the realist 
would tell us have their value, though he might 
not be able to tell us what that value was. 

Aristotle said about tragedy that through 
awakening in the beholder the emotions of 
terror and pity it purged him of the like pas- 
sions. I think we all have felt a certain in- 
explicable uplifting of the spirit in witnessing 
real tragedy. Our hero failed and died, and 
yet we felt that somehow he was big enougls 
to merit death. There is a curious genuine 
cleansing of the spirit through real sorrow. 
The danger of the realist is that he gives us a 
material world, picturing physical reality ex- 
clusively, as if that were the only kind there 
is. He has little sympathy with what William 
James calls the reality of the unseen — dreams, 
the inner life of man. 

Yet at the far end of the scale, realists have 
given us remarkable glimpses of a world be- 
yond physical reality. The great glory of the 
Russian realists is not so. much their faithful 
representation of physical reality as the sense 
they communicate of the essential worthwhile- 
ness of even a life that cannot be considered 
valuable from any small conventional stand- 
ards. The characters the Russians depict have 
little to recommend them according tu our 
ethical or social standards and yet we sym- 
pathize with them, love them and even respect 
them, in a sense. We have stepped out of our 
ordinary world of rewards and punishments, 
where we are in danger of standardizing vices 
and virtues as if we were hucksters of the hu- 
man spirit, with a set of books where every 
act represents a debit or a credit entry. Rus- 
sian realism can truly be called mystic. It 
liberates us because it introduces us into a 
world which, in Nietzsche’s phrase, is beyond 
good and evil. Richard Bowland Kimball. 

New York, N. Y. 


( To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WriTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


° 
, 


The interesting results of a survey of 
trade journalism are reported by the Univer- 
sal Trade Press Syndicate, New York. 
Answers were received from 152 publications 
to a questionnaire covering such things as 
rates of pay for copy, the principal editorial 


needs of trade journals, limitations of length 
of articles, and so on. Eleven questions were 
asked, of which the first was an enumeration of 
items at present bought by papers. The item 
most frequently checked was “ photos” (91). 
Next in order were : Personality (“ success”) 
stories (50); convention reports ( 40); lo- 
cal news letters (28); verses and jokes 
(12); editorials (8). These returns were 
largely determined, of course, by the nature 
of the different publications. Asked “ How 
far in advance do you arrange for covering 
conventions ?” twelve papers said one month, 
six papers said two months, two said six 
weeks, and two said fifteen days. The question 
inquiring as to the maximum length of arti- 
cles used revealed a preference extending from 
1,000 to 5,000 words. The majority of pub- 
lications, however, set an upper limit of ar- 
ticles of from 2,000 to 2,500 words. The 
larger technical magazines could use from 3,000 
to 4,000 words ; the 5,000-words limit was set 
by a magazine reaching commercial travelers. 
The question “ What is your usual rate by the 
word ?” brought a wide range of replies. 
Nearly half of these trade journals ( forty- 
one, exactly ) pay a cent a word. One pub- 
lication pays thirty-five cents a hundred 
words. Other rates, in order of numbers, 
were : One to two cents a word, 17; “no 
usual rate,” 17; three-quarters of a cent a 
word, 14; half a cent a word, 8; one and a 
half cents a word, 4. 


A subscriber for THe WRITER writes: 
“THE WRITER is so good that I fail to com- 
prehend how any writer can get along with- 
out it. My only suggestion is that your 
readers contribute ideas and suggestions to 
be printed in an ‘Open Forum’ department, 
for the mutual exchange of the results of 
their experience. ” Such contributions will 
be welcomed by THe Writer, for publica- 
tion in the department headed “ Literary 
Shop Talk,” or elsewhere — helpful ideas and 
suggestions of any kind’ about writing, 
hints about getting plots or subjects for 
articles, incidents of personal experience, tips 
regarding mechanical devices, short cuts, or 
kinks that have been found useful, — anything, 
in short, that a writer has thought up or 
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learned that will be helpful to other writers. 
The chief purpose of THE WRITER is to be a 
magazine of mutual help, and its readers 
can make it much more useful, if they will. 


Another subscriber writes: “I would not 
miss one of Richard Bowland Kimball's 
*Talks on Practical Authorship’ for twice 
the yearly subscription price of your maga- 
zine. The number that I received a half- 
hour ago has answered a question that I have 
asked myself a hundred times, but I never 
got the right point of view until Mr. Kimball 
in his latest article unfolded the idea.” 


Miss Amy Lowell in her will, arranging for 
the possible publication of her manuscripts, 
provides that if her literary executor decides 
to publish any of them, $10,000 shall be set 
aside for use to finance the publication. Is it 
necessary to finance the publication of the 
work of a poet so well known as Miss 
Lowell ? 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 








[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or im dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





I find it convenient for memorandum pur- 
poses to keep a small block, with a short 
pencil tied to it, by my bedside, and other 
blocks wherever I am in the habit of sitting 
while reading. Then, if I want to write down 
anything for reference, I have paper and 


pencil always handy. A. R. W. 
Boston, Mass. 





Commenting on a remark by Stacy Aumonier, 
that it is indeed astonishing what wonderful 
health characters in fiction enjoy, Matthew 
White, Jr., of the Munsey publications, says : 

“As an editor for many years this fact has 
been brought forcibly home to me. Again and 
again I have wondered why authors so seldom 
use illness in the working out of their schemes. 
Doctors, hospitals, and nurses (Vide — Mary 
Roberts Rinehart) are used almost ad nauseam 


as the background for stories, but to find 
authors employing a_ sudden illness along 
toward the dénouement of their plot in order 
to frustrate plans with which it seems nothing 
can interfere, is a rare occurrence. A notable 
instance to the contrary is ‘Babbit.’ 

I have talked to many of our Argosy 
authors on this subject but seldom can I in- 
duce them to employ the device.” 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 





There will be a marked change in Every- 
body’s Magazine (Spring and Macdougal 
streets, New York ) beginning with the June 
issue. Everybody’s has printed fiction. It 
will continue to print fiction and will add 
stories of fact that are equally interesting, 
colorful, dramatic, or entertaining. Non-fic- 
tion articles may run from 1,000 to 5,000 
words, and the story interest — the human ap- 
peal — should predominate, and whenever pos- 
sible should be focussed on an interesting per- 
sonality, man or woman. True stories of suc- 
cess, not necessarily material success, or about 
celebrities, are wanted, as are stories of per- 
sons who are doing something significant or 
out of the ordinary in the business, profes- 
sional, art, industrial, sports, or amusement 
worlds. Stories of unique or colorful crafts, 
occupations, hobbies and diversions, stories 
about quaint or picturesque American cus- 
toms, and stories emphasizing the human-inter- 
est aspects of family, community, and insti- 
tutional activities are all wanted. Everybody’s 
uses a great variety of fiction, the most ac- 
ceptable kind being the cheerful, wholesome 
story with a theme reflecting the current in- 
terests of American readers of both sexes, 
with plausible incidents, plenty of action, and 
recognizable types of character. Short stories 
of about 5,000 words are preferred, although 
stories may contain 10,000 words ; novelettes 
should not exceed 25,000 words ; novels mav 
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run from 50,000 to 125,000 words. Every- 
body’s buys only first American serial rights, 
and pays on acceptance. Frank Quinn is now 
the editor of the magazine. 





The Stonebraker Studios, Inc. ( 269 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) are in the market for 
sentiments for Easter cards and for their line 
of Every-day cards. 





The chief need of McClure’s Magazine (250 
Park avenue, New York ) is for clean, enter- 
taining stories of any type, and articles that 
are of wide interest in the entire field of hu- 
man endeavor. If the article can be illustrated 
with photographs, the more photographs that 
accompany it the better. 





The Boston Line of Greeting Cards (178 
Congress street, Boston ) consists entirely ot 
Christmas cards and booklets, with a few New 
Year, Easter, and Birthday cards. The cards 
manufactured by this Company are all steel 
engraved and steel-die stamped, and sketches 
should be drawn to exact size and in the proper 
colors. The approximate size is about 4x5 
inches, and not less than two, nor more than 
five, combined colors and bronzes are desired. 
Gold and silver may also be used. Cards are 
such as are ordered by individuals in lots of 
a hundred of one particular design, so that the 
sentiment must be something that will be ap- 
propriate for any one of these hundred per- 
sons — relatives, intimate friends or families, 
and acquaintances. The sentiment should be 
just such a cheery greeting as the writer him- 
self would wish to send to a hundred different 
people. It should not be just a statement of 
fact or of preachment, and there should be no 
reference to pain, sorrow, death, sickness, mis- 
fortune, or condolence. The best sentiments 
are four-line, six-line, or even eight-line epi- 
grammatic verses, or even a short piece of 
prose. Payment is made on acceptance at the 
rate of twenty-five cents a line, and from $2.<0 
upward for sketches. The Company wouvid 
also like a few cards exclusively for men, also 
“clever cards” that can be sent either to mena 
or women and are designs taking some liber- 
ties and often somewhat humorous. Sentiments 
should be such as an individual or a married 








couple could use for plate printing, whether 
the plate reads Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Mr. and 
Mrs., and neither “I” nor “we” should be 
used in the sentiment, because it restricts the 
sale of the card. 





The Company known as Merchandising 
Magazines, Inc. (243 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York ) is to publish a new maga- 
zine, Good Looks Merchandising, the maga- 
zine of the toilet trade, with Gaybert B. Little 
as managing editor. The editor will be glad 
to have manuscripts submitted which deal with 
the specific ideas, methods, and plans that a:e 
being used successfully by toilet-goods dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Material must be practical and must come 
from retailers who have actually applied the 
ideas, methods, or plans successfully. These 
articles should preferably be printed .under 
the name of the dealer who is interviewed 
rather than that of the writer of the article. 
Experience stories relating to the merchandis- 
ing of toilet goods in department stores, drug 
stores, and beauty parlors are also wanted. 
One cent a word will be paid on acceptance. 





The Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine 
needs 2,500-word features on travel and his- 
tory — preferably of the Pacific Southwest. 





The manuscript wants of the Youth’s.Com- 
panion (8 Arlington street, Boston ) will con- 
tinue substantially without change under the 
new arrangement with the Atlantic Monthly 
Company. 





The Real Adventures Publishing Co., 461 
Eighth avenue, New York, which publishes 
Action Stories and North-West Stories, an- 
nounces the publication of a new magazine, 
the Lariat Story Magazine, of which the Au- 
gust number will be the first issue. In most 
cases the stories will be written by men who 
are, or were, working cowboys who know the 
ranges of the West. 





Holland’s Magazine (Dallas, Texas) is 
specially interested in illustrated features deal- 
ing with Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico ; also in strong arti- 
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cles dealing with current problems, with speci- 
fic reference to the Southwest. Mr. Stayton 
writes that the magazine pays on acceptance 
and not on publication,-as stated in the “ Di- 
rectory of Periodicals” in the April WRITER. 





Saucy Stories changed its title with the 
June issue to Heart-to-Heart Stories ( 45 
West Forty-fifth street, New York). The 
magazine is not interested in sex stories or 
erotic fiction, but is interested in sex problems, 
and welcomes all good stories, whatever their 
type, having, however, a definite preference 
for stories presenting a dramatic moral prob- 
lem and for stories presenting a vital heart 
problem. In both instances the stories must 
deal principally with the elemental, eternal 
problems of the average woman of today. 

True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) is 
overstocked with manuscripts and will not be 
in the market again for about six weeks. 





Farm Life ( Spencer, Ind.) is practically 
out of the market for the present. 





Telling Tales (80 East Eleventh street, 
New York) is to be published monthly, in- 
stead of twice a month, beginning with the 
June issue. 





3rief Stories ( Philadelphia ) has temporar- 
ily suspended publication. The number for 
March is the last one published. 

Thé Co-Ed Magazine ( Chicago ) has tem- 
porarily suspended publication. 

Poetry ( 232 East Erie street, Chicago ) an- 
nounces that it will award as usual next No- 
vember the Helen Haire Levinson prize of 
$200 for the best poem or group of poems by 
a citizen of the United States printed in Poe- 
try during the current year ; a prize of $100 
for a poem printed in Poetry during the cur- 
rent year, without reference to the nationality 
of the author ; the Young Poet's prize of 
$100 ; and the John Reed Memorial prize of 
$100, 





The editorial offices of Ziffs are now at 608 
South Dearborn street, Room 550, Chicago. 





Ziffs is offering prizes of $50, $25, and $10 for 
ideas as to what one would wish to whom 
the Devil came as he did to Faust and offered 
to grant any wish in exchange for his im- 
mortal soul. Wishes are limited to 150 words, 
and the contest will close July 15. Ziffs is also 
in the market for cartoon ideas about dogs, 
ordinary cartoon ideas, jokes, epigrams, verse, 
new ideas for departments or features, and 
stories, not exceeding 1,000 words, that are 
humorous, droll, or have some emotion. 





The Playcrafters of Los Angeles offer a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best one-act play 
submitted by August 1. Plays must not ex- 
ceed thirty minutes playing time, must be 
signed with a pen name, and accompanied hy 
a sealed envelope containing the real name and 
address, and marked with the title of the play 
and the pen name. Postage for return should 
accompany each play, and each manuscript 
should be marked : “Submitted in the 1925 
Play Contest of the Playcrafters of Los 
Angeles.” Manuscripts should be sent to 
Harry Gehring, President, 1923 Carman ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Circle ( Baltimore ) offers the Edward 
Coate Pinkney prizes of $50, $25, and five 
prizes of five dollars each, for the best poems 
in any form except the sonnet, rondeau, or 
rondel, contest closing October 31 ; the Mar- 
guerite E. Easter prize of $25 for the best 
sonnet submitted by September 30; and a 
prize of $10 for the best rondeau or rondel 
submitted by July 31. All poems must be sub- 
mitted anonymously. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the editor, Mrs. Nancy Nay- 
lor Green-Leach, 1613 Bolton street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The Florida Society of America ( Holly- 
wood, Florida ) is conducting a Florida In- 
dustrial Contest, offering prizes amounting to 
$20,000 in a competition designed to find what 
products are best suited for manufacture in 
the State of Florida. The contest is divided 
into periods, the last one ending January 1, 
1926. Joseph W. Young, the president of the 
Society, will send further information upon 
application. The Society also issues an offi- 
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cial organ, the Hollywood Magazine, which is 
in the market for Florida material and beauti- 
ful photographs. The magazine publishes no 
fiction. 





The Swift & Company Male Chorus offers 
its fifth annual competition, with a prize of 
$100 for the best musical setting of Milton's 
“Blest Pair of Sirens.” The competition will 
close July 15, and compositions should be sent 
to D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 





The Chicago Madrigal Club announces its 
twenty-third annual competition, offering a 
prize of $100 for the best musical setting ot 
the poem, “In the Merry Month of May.” 
The competition will close September 15, and 
manuscripts should be sent to D. A. Clippin- 
ger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
from whom further information may be had. 








Columbia University has announced the 
awards of the Pulitzer prizes in journalism 
and letters for 1924. For “the American 
novel published during the year which shall 
best represent the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standards. of 
American manners and manhood,” $1,000, ‘9 
Edna Ferber, for “So Big”; for “the orix:- 
nal American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational 
value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners,” $1,000, to Sidney Howard, for “They 
Knew What They Wanted”; for the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States, $2,000, to Frederick L. Paxson, 
for “A History of the American Frontier ”; 
for the best American biography “teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example,” $1,000, to 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe for “ Barrett Wendell 
and His Letters”; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an Ameri- 
can author, $1,000, to Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, for “The Man Who Died Twice”; for 
“the best editorial article written during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning, and 
power to influence public opinion in the rigit 


direction,” $500, to the Charleston News and 
Courier, for “ The Plight of the South,” pub- 
lished November 5 ; for “the best example of 
a reporter’s work during the year, the test be- 
ing strict accuracy, terseness, and the accom- 
plishment of some public good commanding 
public attention and respect,” $1,000, awarded 
in duplicate to James M. Mulroy and Alvin H. 
Goldstein, for their services in solving the mys- 
tery of the murder of Robert Franks by 
Nathan F. Leopold and Richard Loeb ; for the 
best cartoon published in any American news- 
paper during the year, $500, to Rollin Kirby, 
of the New York World, for “ News from 
the Outside World,” published October 5. Two 
annual scholarships in music, having a value of 
$1,500 each, were awarded to Douglas Moore 
and Leopold D. Mannes. The traveling 
scholarships to graduates of the Columbia 
School of Journalism were given to Daniel 
Robert Maue, William G. Worthington, and 
Richmond B. Williams. 








The prize of $50, offered by Mrs. Charles 
H. Stout, through the Garden Magazine and 
Home Builder ( Garden City, N. Y.), for the 
best brief lyric of joyous mood with the dahlia 
as its theme, has been awarded to Robert Hill- 
yer. There were nearly a thousand entries 
for the prize. 





The Walker prize of $100 offered annually 
y the Boston Society of Natural History for 
the best memoir on natural history has been 
awarded for 1925 to Edward F. Holden, of 
the University of Michigan, for his manu- 
script, “ The Pigment of Amethyst.” 
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The first prize of $350 in the National So- 
cial Work Play contest has been awarded to 
George S. Brooks, for his play, “No Cause 
for Complaint,” and the second prize of $150 
to Nancy Brosius, for her play, “ The Last of 
the Family.” Both plays will be presented at 
the National Conference of Social Work to 
be held at Denver June 16. One hundred and 
twenty-five plays were submitted. 





The prize offered by the Poetry Review 
( New York ) for the best poem about music 
has been divided between N. O. Lincoln, B. 



























Joyce Harrison, and Winifred M. Heath. 
Vera I. Arlett and Eleanor Hammond were 
tied for second place. 





The Bross prize of $6,000 offered for the 
best theological book submitted by January 1, 
1925, has been awarded to Professor W. C. 
McIntosh, of the faculty of the Yale Divinity 
School, for his book, “ The Reasonableness sf 
Christianity.” This prize is awarded by the 
Lake Forest University, Chicago, every five 
years. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by Elizabeth Marbury for 
two or three acts to complete the one-act play by Sir 
James Barrie, entitled “ Shall We Join the Ladies?” 
contest closing July 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
270 Boylston street, Boston, for a good original play 
for children, contest closing September 1. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York, for the 
best religious play of social significance, contest clos- 
ing July 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best original treatise on the Theory of Wages, con- 
test closing October 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $25 offered by Voices for the best poem 
published in Volume IV of the magazine, the last 
number of which will be October, 1925. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
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offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 

Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, To- 
ronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Three prizes of $50 each for poems fublished in 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WritTER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Drama League of 
America for the best play suited to children, contest 
closing August 1. Particulars in January Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, fublished each day. 
Particulars in May WRITER. 








WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Ruth Robinson Blodgett, whose story, “ Mrs. 
Renwick Plays the Game,” was published in 
Scribner's for May, is a graduate of Smith 
College, but she has also taken courses with 
Dallas Lore Sharp of Harvard Extension, and 
Blanche Colton Williams of Columbia Exten- 
sion, which she says have helped her more 
than she can say. “ Mrs. Renwick” was writ- 
ten while she was taking the course at (o- 
lumbia. Miss Blodgett has been writing fic- 
tion for about two years and a half, and has 
had three stories published in Scribner's and 
two in the Munsey publications, while Scrib- 
ner’s has one awaiting publication, and Mc- 
Call’s Magazine has two. She says that 
stories germinate slowly with her, develop 
only by hard work, and that whatever is best 
in them is added only by rewriting. She adds 
that by this she does not mean an eternal 
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puttering over stories after they are once fin- 
ished, but the maintaining of a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction toward a story until she has done 
with it all that she is able to do. 


Garreta Helen Busey, whose poem, “ Riders 
of the Sky,” came out in the April Forum, 
lives in New York city. After four years at 
Wellesley, she became engaged in all sorts of 
non-literary projects, from social service work 
to Red Cross work in France and Switzerland, 
in the hope of meeting with adventure, widen- 
ing her knowledge of people, and deepening 
her own personal experience. Miss Busey had 
been writing verse ever since college days, but 
she did not make serious efforts in that direc- 
tion until, on her return from France in 1920, 
she began graduate work at the University of 
Illinois under Stuart P. Sherman, where a 
very thriving Poetry Society succeeded in 
stimulating a creative atmosphere, and she 
became a contributor to “Illini Poetry,” the 
book of verse published by the Poetry Society. 
She received the degree of Ph.D. in English 
in 1924, but it is only during the past year that 
she has offered her verse for publication. Be- 
sides the poem in the Forum, she has had 
poems published in the Bookman, and in Books, 
the new literary supplement of the New York 
Herald Tribune, for which she has also writ- 
ten some criticism. 


Anne D. Kyle, who wrote the poem, “ Be- 
cause You Love Beauty,” which appeared in 
Scribner's for May, was born in Philadelphia, 
and is a graduate of Smith -College. She 
spent two years traveling abroad after grad- 
uation from college, and in the summer of 1921 
she was at Cortina, in the valley of Ampezzo, 
which she thinks is the loveliest of all the 
haunts in the Dolomite Alps. One of the re- 
sults of the weeks spent there was a fixed 
determination to return there as often as she 
could get back to Europe, and the other is the 
poem in Scribner’s. Miss Kyle has been in 
New York for three years, where she has 
spent her time in writing, taking the courses 
in writing at Columbia University, and con- 
centrating both on adult and on juvenile 
stories. Poetry she has tried her hand at ever 
since she was a little girl and was advised to 


stop mooning and spend her time on something 
more profitable. There was something in her, 
however, she says, that made her put things 
into rhyme in spite of advisers, and still, al- 
though she is busy at other things, she finds 
she comes back to poetry sooner or later with 
undiminished delight, as one turns to a favo- 
rite form of recreation. Scraps of verse yo 
through her head for weeks, she says, until 
finally she manages to pin them down to some- 
thing definite. She works for three or four 
hours each morning on her other writing, find- 
ing that if she does more than that she usually 
has to do it over again. 


Jane Pride, who wrote the story, “ Salad 
Days,” which was printed in Good House- 
keeping for March, was born in Canada, of 
Scotch and English parentage. She came to 
the United States and was graduated from the 
Waltham, Mass., high school, and, after a year 
at Boston University, worked as a general 
reporter on Boston newspapers. After marry- 
ing Ralph Frye, a newspaperman, she says 
she became an American, and never thought 
about writing more than her daily assignments 
until she found herself out of a place over 
night because of the consolidation of two 
newspapers. She then did publicity work for 
a year or so, and a year ago wrote a story 
and sent it to Robert H. Davis, of Munsey’s. 
Mr. Davis accepted the story and advised her 
to keep on writing. Mrs. Frye says that 
newspaper work is an excellent preparation 
for writing fiction, but that what she values 
most is what she calls the un-self-conscious- 
ness that such work gives. If an editor wants 
a change in a story, it is quite simple to make 
that change without any hurt feelings or the 
idea that he is wrong. In other words, news- 
paper training eliminates false pride and 
teaches one not to be vain-glorious. 


David Ross, whose story, “Beggar's Choice,” 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
May, was born in Evansville, Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1894, and is the son of a newspaper 
man. He removed to Kansas City when he 
was quite young, where he remained for nine 
years, going to school, and working as a jew- 
elry designer. He now lives in Indianapolis, 
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where his wife is handling feature work for 
the Indianapolis Star. Mr. Ross says he has 
no literary methods. He writes because he 
likes to write, and he tries to write well be- 
cause that is the kind of writing that he likes 
to read. His writing is of necessity done at 
night, and he limits his time by his ability to 
stay awake. Most of the result of these 
efforts, he says, goes into the trash basket and 
makes what he finds to be excellent material 
for kindling the furnace fire. Mr. Ross adds 
that a good part of whatever success may 
come his way as a writer will be due to the 
friendly criticism and encouragement of Booth 
Tarkington. 


Ernest L. Thurston, author of the story, 
“Dry Sedge,” which was printed in the 
Youth’s Companion for April 16, is a New 
Englander by birth, but has spent most of his 
life since boyhood in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Thurston says that he can hardly remem- 
ber when he did not wish to write and that as 
a young fellow he wrote many Nature sketches 
which were accepted. He then went to col- 
lege, where he was trained in engineering, and 
after that came many years of educational 
work, during which his writing was largely 
confined to mathematical works, including a 
couple of textbooks, and some minor educa- 
tional articles. About five years ago Mr. 
Thurston undertook general writing, and since 
that time he has nad considerably more than 
four hundred manuscripts published. His edu- 
cational experience having equipped him for 
such work, he has written a large number of 
stories for older boys and girls, and recently 
he has written an increasing amount for older 
readers. He has also written educational and 
child-welfare articles, some Nature material, 
and a few general articles. Much of his 
adult work has a background of engineering 
construction, or of forestry, and his short 
stories have largely an outdoor setting. The 
characters in “Dry Sedge” are entirely fic- 
tional, but the setting is based on a careful 
personal study of the pine wilderness of New 
Jersey, and much of his writing has a touch 
of personal experience. Mr. Thurston says 
he has developed a fairly regular routine. Hi: 
plotting is largely done during morning 


tramps in the country, when he is also absorb- 
ing atmosphere and gaining contact with 
others he meets along the road. As a result 
of his engineering training he is especially ia- 
terested in anything in the construction line 
that he comes across. Following the morning 
tramp, he spends from five to seven hours at 
his desk, broken only by luncheon. He com- 
poses directly on the typewriter, writing the 
first draft to any length, intent only on work- 
ing out his plot, and in getting in sufficient at- 
mosphere and action. This he condenses to 
the length desired, or necessary, cutting out 
less important material, and eliminating waste. 
His second draft is often his final one, but at 
times he may rewrite a manuscript several 
times to get the effect he desires. Mr. Thurs- 
ton has contributed to newspapers, to a wide 
range of juvenile and young folks’ magazines, 
and to a number of general magazines, such as 
the People’s Home Journal and Short Stories. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Cuats on Feature Writinc. By H. F. Harrington. 
With an_Introduction by Chester S. Lord. 611 pp. 
Cloth. New York ; Harper & Brothers. 1925. 
“Chats on Feature Writing” is an unusual 

and very valuable book. Professor Harring- 

ton of the Medill School of Journalism in 

Chicago has secured advice about writing spe- 

cial feature articles from more than thirty 

well known writers of such articles — Irvin S. 

Cobb, Kenneth L. Roberts, Frank Ward 

O'Malley, René Bache, Samuel Hopkins 

Adams, Will Irwin, Walter Prichard Eaton, 

Burges Johnson, and others — which he gives 

as presented at meetings of the “ Blue Pencil 

Club of Professional Writers” in informal 

talks about writing and placing manuscripts. 

Beginning by showing the importance of put- 

ting impulse to work, Professor Harrington 

devotes successive chapters to Germinating 

Ideas, Developing a Specialty, Handling Ma- 

terial, Interesting the Reader, Manuscript 

Revision, Marketing the Manuscript, and 

Writing as a Business. In all of these 

chapters the successful writers quoted tell 

about their methods, and there are also sug- 
gestions about making manuscripts salable 
from editors answering such questions as 

“What factors influence you in accepting a 

manuscript?” In the chapter on Manuscript 

Revision there are fac-similes of first draits 

and completed manuscripts, showing the 

changes made. Part II of the book reprints 
special articles of various types, with inter- 
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pretive comment, and there is a chapter giving 
information about syndicates and syndicating. 
Part III includes a list of useful books and 
periodicals. The book is illustrated with half- 
tone portraits of many writers. W. H. H. 
Tue Conscience OF THE Newsparer. By Leon Nel- 
son Flint. 470 pp. Cloth. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 1925. 

Every newspaper reporter, editor, and pub- 
lisher should read and re-read this book, giv- 
ing it the most careful attention, and every 
one who writes for the press should study it. 
Other books discuss newspaper ethics in a 
general, abstract way, but “ The Conscience of 
the Newspaper” is an encyclopedic concrete 
presentation of the innumerable problems of 
conduct that confront newspapermen in their 
daily work, citing definite actual cases with 
all necessary detail, recording the action taken, 
and giving the author’s comments and con- 
clusions. The reader may not agree always 
with the author —who is professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas — but 
Professor Flint’s standard is high and _ his 
decisions in the main are right, and in any 
case he will set the reader to thinking seri- 
ously, and with right-minded newspapermen 
that is enough to bring about good results. 
The cases cited are not imagined, but have 
been gathered from newspapers of all grades 
in all parts of the United States. The first 
division of the book discusses such subjects as 
accuracy, truthfulness, impartiality and fair- 
ness, mercy and discretion, decency, responsi- 
bility, trustworthiness, handling the news of 
anti-social acts and right and wrong of sup- 
pression, and opportunities for independence 
and courage, condemning faking, distortion, 
and the improper use of “color.” The second 
part sums up the principles of journalism, 
and the third part forecasts the newspaper of 
tomorrow. An appendix gives codes of ethics 
formulated by editorial associations and by 
individual papers. The book will interest the 
general reader as well as newspaper workers, 
and general reading of it will make the criti- 
cism of newspapers much more intelligent. 


W. H. H. 














Mary oF Macpata. By Archie Bell. 310 pp. Cloth, 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1925. 

It is interesting to know something of the 
“inside history” of Archie Bell's romantic 
story of the life of Mary Magdalene, the 
Bible’s notorious sinner, who later became 
penitent and was the first witness of the 
Resurrection. As originally written, the manu- 
script had 125,000 words, and its title was 
“The Other Mary.” To avoid confusion, the 
publishers suggested the present title, and_the 
suggestion was accepted by the author. They 
also told him that the manuscript must be cut 
to the average length of a book of fiction at 








the present time, which is from 70,000 to 

80,000 words, and Mr. Bell got it down to 

90,000 words. The book, which is issued for 

the St. Botolph Society, has a frontispiece in 

photogravure from a painting by W. St. J. 

Harper. 

THe Hovse on tHE Downs. By G. E. Locke. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 305 pp. Cloth, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1925. 

Mr. Locke is a skilful writer of detective 
stories, and those who have read his earlier 
books, “The Red Cavalier,” “The Scarlet 
Macaw,” and “The Purple Mist,” will look 
forward with pleasure to reading this new 
tale, which relates the thrilling experiences of 
an Australian novelist on a visit to England, 
with two murders and a host of queer doings 
besides. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. Space can be 
given only to books of special interest to readers of 
Tue Writer, and there is no space in the magazine 
for the review of fiction, poetry, etc. All books re- 
ceived will be acknowledged under this heading. 
Selections will be made for review in the interest of 
I'ue Writer's readers.] 

Tue Pocket Oxrorp Dictionary oF Current Enc- 
LisH. Compiled by F. G. Fowler and H. W. Fow- 
ler. 1,000 pp. Cloth, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. 

Tue Asripcep ComMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN GENE- 
ALOGY. First Families of America— A Genealog- 
ical Encyclopedia of the United States. Edited by 
Frederick A. Virkus, under direction of Albert 
Nelson Marquis. Vol. I. 1148 pp. Cloth. Chi- 
cago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 1925. 

Tue Comprete Limerick Boox. By Langford Reed. 
154 pp. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1925. 

Cnuats on Curistran Names. By Rev. A. M., 
Grussi. 449 pr. Cloth. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1925. 

INVESTMENT BANKING IN EnGtanp. By Bradley D. 
Nash. 114 pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Company. 1924. 

Spain Topay. By Frank B. Deakin. 221 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Wruiter.} 


Tue Writinc or Fiction. Constructing a Novel. 
Edith Wharton. Scribner’s for May. 

A New Way Wirth Op Masterpieces. IV. — 
Lord Byron. Ernest Boyd. Harper’s Magazine for 
May. 

Tuomas Henry Hvuxrey. Edward Clodd. Cen- 
tury for May. 

Tue Firreen Finest Novetrs. Arthur Symons, 
Forum for May. 
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Tue Epitor anp His Pustuic. Robert H. Davis 
and George Jean Nathan. Bookman for May. 

Some Youncer Enciiso Novetists. Hugh Wal- 
pole. Bookman for May. 

How Op Is Genivs? 
man for May. 

Critic Critturs. 
for May. 

Etten Gtascow’s ARROW. 
Overton. Bookman for May. 

Tue Doctor Looks at Brocrapny. 
lins. Bookman for May. 

GetTInG Into Six Figures. VI. — George Barr 
McCutcheon. Arnold Patrick. Bookman for May. 

MARIANNE Moore. With portrait. William Car- 
los Williams. Dial for May. 

Honoré pe Batzac. With frontispiece. Hugo 
von Hofmannathal. Translated from the German by 
Kenneth Burke. Dial for May. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VERNACULAR. 
Scott. McNaught’s Monthly for May. 

SHERIDAN Forp anp James McNeILt WHISTLER. 
Don C. Seitz. McNaughton’s Monthly for May. 

New Jersey AutuHors. With portraits of John 
Cotton Dana, Coningsby Dawson, Joseph C. Lincoln, 
and Harvey O’Higgins. Max J. Herzberg. Charm 
for May. 

FurTHER EvipENCcE OF REALISM IN THE FRENCH 
NoveEL oF THE EIGHTEENTH CenTuRY. F. C. Green, 
Modern Language Notes for May. 

Ezra Pounp. Harriet Monroe. Poetry for May. 

JoserpH AvsLanpeR. Gustav Davidson, Leslie 
Nelson Jennings, and Frank Ernest Hill. Measure 
for April. 


Alexander Black. Book- 


Frank L. Packard. Bookman 
With portrait. Grant 


Joseph Col- 


Fred N. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Edna Ferber has given the Pulitzer prize 
of $1,000, which was awarded to her for her 
novel, “So Big,” to the Authors’ League fund 
for the care of needy writers and artists. 


Wladislaw Reymont, winner of the Nobel 
prize, who is seriously ill at Nice, has decided 
to use the 550,000 francs prize money for the 
founding of an Académie de Goncourt in 
Poland. 


An annual prize of about 5,000 francs has 
been offered by Henrick Willem van Loon for 
the best Flemish book of the year. 


Pensions for writers are proposed in Bo- 
hemia. There is no compulsion about the 
scheme, but writers and composers would be 
invited to participate in it. A writer at the 
age of twenty-four would pay a dollar a month 
for a guaranteed annuity of four hundred 
dollars at fifty-five. 


A memorial to Joseph Conrad, novelist of 
the sea, will constitute one unit of the thirteen- 
story annex of the Seamen’s Church Institute 
of New York. 

It has been found that the brain of Anatole 
France weighed only 1,017 grams, as compared 
with a normal weight of 1,390 grams, but al- 
though the brain was below the average weight 
the convolutions were deep and numerous. 

Basil King, who went abroad a few months 
ago for a year’s stay, has returned to this 
country. “Never before in coming back to 
the United States,” Mr. King said, “have I 
had so strongly the impression of the youth 
and freshness of this country. I am con- 
vinced that Europe has given out all that it 
has to give.” 

The twentieth year of the course in journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin will be 
celebrated this Spring. The first instruction 
in journalism was given at Wisconsin by Pro- 
fessor Willard G. Bleyer in the Fall of 1905 
as a new course in the English department. 
Some thirty-five students studied news writing 
in this class. Instead of one class in news 
writing twenty journalism courses are now 
offered. Instead of thirty-five students, 350 
enrolled last year. Instead of one instructor 
from the English department there are now 
six teachers of journalism. 

“Edith Wharton,” by Robert Morss Lovett 
( Robert M. McBride & Co.), gives a brief 
outline and study of Mrs. Wharton’s work. 

“ Adventures in Criticism,” by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

“ Troubadour,” by Alfred Kreymborg (Boni 
& Liveright ), is an autobiography. 

“The Life of Thomas Hardy,” by Ernest 
3rennecke, Jr., is published by Greenberg, 
Publishers. 

“Walt Whitman,” by George R. Carpenter, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

“Walt Whitman,” by Gerald Bullett, is pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Figurative Language,” by George H. 
Reibold, is published by James Knapp Reeve, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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“Early Reminiscences : 1834-1864," by S. 
Baring Gould, is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

“Synonyms and Antonyms,” by Edith B. 
Ordway, is published by George L. Sully & Co. 

“The London Times, under the Manager- 
ship of Moberly Bell,” an unofficial narrative, 
by F. Harcourt Kitchen (“ Bennet Copple- 
stone” ), is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“ A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales,” by Jonathan Nield, is published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Is It Good English?” by John o’ London, 
is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Dramatic Values,” by C. E. Montague 
( Doubleday, Page, & Co.), contains essays on 
“The Plays of J. M. Synge,” “The Well- 
Made Play,” “Some Plays by G. Bernard 
Shaw,” “Some Points on Ibsen,” “ Oscar 
Wilde’s Comedies,” and “The Wholesome 
Play.” 

“The Newer Spirit,’ by V. F. Calverton 
(Boni & Liveright ), and “The Creative 
Spirit,” by Rollo Walter Brown ( Harper & 
Bros.), deal with a general discussion of the 
function of criticism. 

“Johnson the Essayist,” by O. F. Christie, 
is published by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

“Practical Graphic Figures,” by E. G. Lutz 
( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is a book on the 
technical side of drawing cartoons and fash- 
ions. 

“The Muse in Council,” by John Drink- 
water (The .Houghton Mifflin Company ), 
comprises a series of essays on the theory of 
poetry and the practice of some poets. 

“Dora Wordsworth, Her Book,” by F. V. 
Morley, is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“The Book Review Digest,” edited by 
Marion A. Knight and Mertice M. James, is 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

“The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook,” 
by A. Frederick Collins, is published by the 
T. Y. Crowell Company. 

Frank-Maurice, 15 West Thirty-seventh 
street, New York, is the name of a new pub- 
lishing firm. 


The Siebel Publishing Corporation, 32 West 
Twentieth street, New York, a new publishing 
firm, will use a contract drawn up by H. B. 
Stern, the attorney for the Authors’ League cf 
America, embodying new features which 
should prove more satisfactory to the author 
than any yet evolved. 


William A. Heacock, who has been operat- 
ing the National Press Bureau and the News- 
writers Training Bureau in Buffalo, offering 
instruction in newspaper writing by mail, is 
in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $18,070.70 
and assets of $115.06, 

The will of Amy Lowell, besides making 
other bequests, gives to Mrs. Ada Dwyer 
Russell, her friend and companion, the use of 
her beautiful estate “Sevenels” and the in- 
come from a trust fund of $100,000 during 
Mrs. Russell's lifetime. At her death “ Seven- 
els” is to revert to Miss Lowell's estate, but 
Mrs. Russell may dispose of the trust fund 
as she pleases. Mrs. Russell is named as liter- 
ary executor of the estate, and to her is given 
the right to decide whether any of the un- 
published manuscripts of Miss Lowell shall 
be printed. If she should decide to publish 
any of the manuscripts, Mrs. Russell is di- 
rected to take ten per cent. of the trust fund 
and use it to finance the publication. Proceeds 
from the sale of any of the works, the will 
specifies, are to go toward establishing the 
“Amy Lowell Poetry Traveling Scholarship,” 
of $2,000, to be awarded annually to an Ameri- 
can poet and to be used by him to study art 
and poetry abroad. 


Lawrence (“Larry”) Evans died at Tuc- 
son, Arizona, April 26. 

Ralph D. Paine died at Concord, N. H., 
April 29, aged fifty-three. 

Dr. Samuel Valentine Cole died at Norton, 
Mass., May 6, aged seventy-three. 

Herbert Quick died at Columbia, Missouri, 
May 10, aged sixty-three. 

Amy Lowell died at Brookline, Mass., May 
12, aged fifty-one. 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer died in 
New York May 12, aged seventy-six. 

Sir H. Rider Haggard died in London, 
England, May 14, aged sixty-eight. 





